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Sociocultural considerations play an important role in any 
teaching episode in our increasingly diverse society. 

S thool is a social system in which students learn academic and social skillsfrom 
teachers, and in which preservice teachers acquire professional teaching skills. 
|he primary purpose for analyzing the video document of a preservice teacher 
Fn action was to understand the delivery of class content and the issues that 
unfolded as the lesson occurred in the gymnasium environment. This analysis was 
completed with reference to curriculum-in -action, class demographics, and the social 
status of the middle school. The video analysis focused on a male European American 
preservice teacher, who was practicing teaching at a school with 3% African-Americans, 
3% Asians, 91% European Americans, 1% Hispanic Americans, 3% multiracial, and 
0% North American Indians. The middle school is located close to “the most affluent 
residential housing” in the city. The curriculum-in -action was flag football, an activity 
that is closely tied to the most dominant male sport in the United States, “American 
football.” So what sociocultural perspectives could bedrawn from thevideo examination, 
given the contexts under which the curriculum unfolded? Examination of the video 
revealed communication to be the main theme, and it functioned in contexts of (1) 
language and culture and (2) space usage, culture, and power. A secondary purpose for 
analyzing thevideo rested on the social class environment as it influenced the physical 
education program. 

Communication in the Gymnasium Environment 

Language and Culture. Voice and movement are critical instruments of human com- 
munication. Examination of thevideo revealed that the preservice teacher used verbal 
and nonverbal communication to underpin movement understanding and that this 
communication was grounded in a European American sociocultural learning environ- 
ment. Supporting evidence happened when the preservice teacher, at the beginning 
of a teaching episode, said, “I need three volunteers... real quick, one, you right there, 
and you.” With words and hand motions (verbal and nonverbal communication), the 
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At the start of the lesson, the preservice teacher asked for 
volunteers to demonstrate the task. 


preservice teacher selected students to serve as demonstra- 
tors of the lesson on flag football. In other cultures— Asian 
(S. Kim, personal communication, May 20, 2006; J. Na, 
personal communication, May 25, 2006) and African— one 
would notice an “open hand,” a gesture used to motion a 
dog for some action (e.g., “come here”), but to the mostly 
European American students, itwas fine. Thus, forthisteach- 
i n g ep i sode, t h e act i o n was cu I tu ral I y respo n si ve to th e I arge 
majority of students in the class. In an environment with a 
demographically diverse student body, the preservice teacher 
would have needed to use a different set of teaching and 
rel ati on al ski 1 1 s to perform th e teach i n g epi sode. Th ese ski 1 1 s 
would include, amongothers, avoidance of eye con tact, of fa- 
mi I i al ref eren ce i n feed back, and of individual - based teach i n g 
strategies for African Americans, Asian Americans, Hispanic 
Americans, and North American Indians. For example, ac- 
cord i n g to Vasq uez ( 1990), H i span i c Ameri can s ten d to h ave 
a strong sense of otherness, as opposed to the individualistic 
tendencies characteristic of mainstream United States culture. 
Baruth and Manning (1992) discuss strategies for including 
all students in teaching environments. 

Thefemalestudents' movements may be characterized as 
“tentative” forthemost part in the teaching episode, which 
cou I d be attri buted to th e cu rri cu I u m (fl ag footbal I ), t h e ado- 
lescent age of the students, or lack of required background 
skills. For example, one notices the tentative nature of the 
femal e bal I -catch er, th e “ vol u n teer. ” 1 1 was n ot cl ear wh eth er 
the preservice teacher had had eye contact with the female 
student (he was off-camera), th us maki n g h er to “ vol u n teer” 
when he said, “I need a volunteer.” But as judged by the 
outcome, the female student was not enthusiastic when 
she performed the movement, which may signal a variety 
of gender- related influences, including social and cultural 
discourse that favors male-dominant society (Chepyator- 
Thomson, You, & Hardin, 2000). The female student's 
attempt to demonstrate the activity provoked a culturally 
based, negative response. Shedid not catch the ball, and the 
teacher surprisingly provided a positive comment, “That is 


all right,” when asking her to go back to the starting place. 
Was it really all right? It is unclear from observation why the 
preservice teacher said “all right.” Fortheirpart, thestudents 
laughed. A question remains. Would the response from the 
preservice teacher and students have been the same if the 
volunteer had been male? Later, students at the far corner 
of the gymnasium were laughing at something, and the 
preservice teacher said, “It is not funny by the way, it is not 
funny,” which begs the question: why in that context? 

Verbal and nonverbal forms of communication between 
teachers and students are pronounced in the physical 
education environment, thuscultural phenomena are more 
heightened than in other learning environments. Consider 
an eye-contact action, which is a culturally responsive act 
for most European Americans; however, for other ethnic 
groups, the act is considered rude when students use it 
in interactions with parents or adults in the community 
(Chepyator-Thomson, 2001a; Chepyator-Thomson, 2001b). 
The use of a monotone voice was also detected in the ex- 
amination of the video, but that again was fine given the 
majority demographic make-up of the student body. Lack 
of clear familiarity with thestudents was evident when the 
preservice teacher asked forstudents' names, which implied 
distant relationships, at least with some students. “What is 
your name?” The student answered, “Jake.” 

The preservice teacher's verbal interaction with thefemale 
students revealed two types of communication. One, a com- 
manding style, was used when the preservice teacher said, 
“Let's go, guys,” in reference to a group of girls who were 
participating reluctantly in the flag football activity. Simi- 
larly, to a different group of female students, the preservice 
teacher said, “Comeon, girls.” Yet, to another group, the pre- 
service teacher used an encouraging or complimentary style 
when hesaid, “Good job, girls.” These forms of interaction 
indicated two different means of motivating or encourag- 
ing the students to participate or to be physically active in 
the class. One form of feedback given to a female student, 
“Nice hands, Whiney,” was a culturally appropriate way to 
respond for most European American students. For interac- 
tionswith other ethnic groups, however, adeferred feedback 
is preferred— “Your mother/father will be proud of you for 
your great performance”— or a group-based feedback— “Your 
performances have been perfectly executed.” 

Space Usage, Culture, and Power. The preservice teacher 
and students invoked cultural meanings and demonstrated 
power-laden behaviorsin their useof gymnasium space and 
in the interactions they displayed, which clearly showed 
h ow teach i n g an d student parti ci pati on can serve as a mean s 
to understand responsiveness to culture and power. In the 
video, students occupied either a central or peripheral loca- 
tion in reference to the preservice teacher, who had asked 
thestudentsto form a lineso hecould put them into groups 
for flag footbal I participation. The last student, peripherally 
located, was a female, who moved to the inside apparently 
to avoid being picked last, leaving a male and another female 
to her left side, facing the preservice teacher. The authority 
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figure in the gymnasium, the preservice teacher, stood in 
a position where these three students seemed to be less se- 
cure, either about their skills, their relationships with other 
students, or with their bodies in motion, given the activity 
of flag football. 

Th e p reservi ce teach er's d i vi si o n of st u d en ts i n to gro u ps 
of five produced all-female, all-male, and mixed groupings, 
as judged from the types of feedback given to the groups 
when the preservice teacher moved around the gymna- 
sium. Given that all of the groups were not clearly visible 
for the analysis, a group of five students close to the camera 
was used for examination. The group consisted of one Afri- 
can American male, three European American females, and 
oneEuropean American male. Thefemalestudents appeared 
to exercise their power in numbers, as observed from their 
communication with one another during the activity. The 
three female students walked together towards the place of 
play, whiletheEuropean American male, off-camera shortly 
and to theleft, walked separately. TheAfrican American male 
also walked alone to the place of play. The women played 
first, followed by the males. In this episode, the females 
stayed together and appeared to control the play tempo, 
and the males also stayed and interacted together during 
th e game parti ci pati o n . 

Social Class Environment 

Themiddleschool had a well-to-do facility, school attire, and 
gymnasium flooring. The school's location was near an af- 
fluent residential neighborhood, which could bedetermined 
from the analysis of the video, because the students wore 
school uniforms and very nice sport shoes. Thegymnasium 
appeared very new, with shiny floors, bright lighting, and 
great-looking equipment. Given that the curriculum-in-ac- 
tion was flag football, the students' exposure to this activ- 
ity— gladly or reluctantly— could be attributed to theschool's 
glorification of male sport, which would not differ much 
from many physical activity programs in the United States, 
where male sports reign supreme. This is just an assump- 
tion, because the video had limited information about the 
nature of the curriculum in themiddleschool. Theteaching 
force, 76 percent of them with master's degrees, indicated 
a well-staffed school that would have plenty of expertise in 
curriculum and instruction in physical education. Another 
indication of social class is the number of students in the 
preservice teacher's class. About 20 students were recorded 
present in the class, whereas in other schools this number 
would be much higher. 

The sociocultural perspectives derived from analyzing 
the video were responsive to European American students' 
cultural background (or mainly European males), given the 
nature of the curriculum. However, when afforded the op- 
portunity, the European American female students empow- 
ered themselves in game play because they assumed a play 
position first. Marginalization of students, according to their 
spatial position with reference to the preservice teacher, was 
cl earl y apparent. Th i s h i gh I i ghts th at pred i caments associ ated 



Exerting strength in numbers, three girls assume the lead 
positions for the drill, while one of the two boys in their 
group stands off to the right. 


with feelings or actions of being “left out,'' which do not 
em body h ap p i n ess o r act i o n s of f u I fi 1 1 men t , can occu r regard- 
less of the ethnic or social make-up of the class. However, 
ethnic students, particularly from the nondominant groups 
that include African Americans, Asian Americans, Hispanic 
Americans, and North American Indians, would need to be 
taught by preservice teachers who have the knowledge, at- 
titudes, and demonstrative ski I Is to be culturally responsive 
to all students placed in physical education programs across 
the country. 
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